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BILINGUAL BDUCATION SOCIAL- IHTEGRATION* U » 

« Susanne M. Shafer 

BUingual education is a ooncept. variously' interpreted around the globe.' 
F6r sane it brings to mind a society where schooli ensure that every child has 

, ■ . • ■ 

a full ccmnand o£ two languages. Others believe .that ir> bilingual educatidp 
classes minority children wi,^ be taught in their bun language and will, 
simultaneously be Introduced to the mainstream language, whatever it may be'. 
Ihere are also thpse who • insist that a child ^ is deficient in the 
mainstr^ language because .that child's parents converse in a different . 
language . at home 'ought to be taught the mainstream language ad rapidly and. 
efficier^iy as possible. „ Ohey call that arrangement bilingual education. 
Finally, the^e are all thos6 admit tc|, being unsure abotut thejmeanin| of 
bilingual education and its proper Implementation. Politicians and other, 
educational planners often fall into this category. 

JlEb inform politicians and other educational decision makers, bilingual 
education specialists must clearly explain the outcomes of the various forms 
that bilingual education may take; One aspect of ^^p^ticular importance to 
Vnited States educational pUtfiners is the extent to which children^ with lim- 

\ , . • --^^ 

i^ed English proficiency are in integrated « classrooms during the school day 
and the degree of social integration that may be an expected outcome of a 
bilingual education program. 'A look at bilingual education programs and^li- 




Alhis paper wa^'^pfisented at the National Association for Bilingual Education 
<NABE} oonventiorf in Washington, AC./ on February 17^ J983. 



(6ie<' Th three countries with sizable minorities, namely, &ii^uen, AdstraXla, 

' • • • f , . 

and the fiedetal Regubllc of Geinnany, may clarify this matter. 

# ■ ' " ' ' t • • 

. •* ' ' ., . ^ SWEDEN ' ' » ' . 

• 'Immigrant Popu^tior ^ ^ • ' 

. f ■ , ■ 

Sweden has. a large immigrants population, making it a far less homogeneous 
country than it may appear to the short-tem visitor from abroad. " "Nearly one 
million ijiihiiQrants constitute almost 10 percent of Sweden^ populatidh^ (Q5un~, 
cil of^ Europe, '1982> p. ^28), two-fifthe o£, them are Flnn& it^tlonal Swedish 
Board of Education, 1979). Ihey may enter Sweden freely as part of an agree- 

roent anong the Nordic. powers, i.e., ^reden, Finlaiid, Norway /. Oeiliaark, and Ice- 

• ■* • t ■ ■ ' . ■ ' . - 

land.* Besides^ Finns, Danes, and Norwegians, v^o have, come to Sweden in' the 

* ^* ' --y ■ ■ . . ■ 

postwar years, there are Immigrants from Yugoslavia, .Greece, lUrkey.,' West Ger- 

many, and Poland, as Well as from other Bilropean and non-European ' countries 

(National Swedish Board of Education, 1979) . /proximately 20,000 inmigrantd* 

have entered Sweden annually, up toviiie pre^t. Ihey tend to be voung per-f 

sons, often families, as shown by the fact that one-third of the total are 
V ■ .. ■ \ • * ' , . 

children (Stockfelt-Hoatson, 1981). "Of all alleii/children up to the age of 

9, a fullv73% were boriT in Sweden.. ..One fourth of all married aliens have. a 

spouse born in Sweden" (Sw^ish Institute, J 978, p. 1). More live In^urban 

• ^- ■ ■; \- • / ^ . * . . ■ " 

than in rurfl regions. 

Half of 'all imnigrants ^llve lA the three metropolitan regions «f Stock- 
holmi'^thenburg, and Malmo. . No less thatLiO percent live in the Coun.y of 
Stockholm. At tt)lie beginning of 1978, 1.9 of the 277' municipalities in Sweden 
had Immigrant pofXilations of mSre than 10, percent and 61 had immigrant popula- 
tlons exceeding 5 percent (National Swedish Board of Education, ^79). 



V As- Sne^en accepted foreign natiortais inho its labor force and its' ooramu- 

... . ^ ' ■ . ' . \^ ' 

nities, the nation elaborated^ its sdcial policies toward these persons. Since 
^most policies are fdrmulated at the nat^^ lev^l, a comprehensive approach- 
was possible. Jn 1965; immigrants becem^, ^ntitle^to £r^ Swedish lessons 



under the aegis of the adjult education association (^tional Swedish Board of 
Education, 1979). As the government realized that iWnigrants were 'likely to 
remain in a^eden for protacted periods, if not fciriver, the f»licy toward 
ininigranta was reviewed and a new die; articulated. Its tl^ree main aims vyere 
equality, f reedoro" of choice, and partnersti^p. . "Limigrant and minority groups 
must hav^ the same opportunities, rights, and obligations, as the refst of tli6 
population... '.Linguistic minorities must... have an piortunity, witJiin , the 
framevork of a*edish society of expressing their own linguistic and \cultutal 
identity.... Members of linguistic minorities must.be abl4 to decide the^ extent 
to which they are to retain and' develop their original cultural and linguistic 
identity" (National Swedish Board qf Education, 1979, P'. ♦11). lhatlthey 
should feel free to return to their hon^ countries was anphasized. A mut^ual 
and comprehensive partnership based on eguaiity, tolerance-, and solidarity 
should exist between immigrant groups- and the rest of the population as wel^ 
as betw^ri iirmigj^ant and mipority <groups themselves. To affect the last aim,' 
"efforts have been made to improve knowledge ' concerning immigrants and other 
countries, peoples and cultures •in order' to allevfate the tendency towards 
prejudice and enhance mutual understanding and solidarity 'between different 
■^immigrant groups* (National Swedisl^ Board of Education, 1979, pi 14). 'Also, 
"in 1976 foreign nationals obtained ,'the right to vote and to stand for <^fice 
xn local and regional elections" (Council of Buro|)e, 1982, p. 28). Ininigrant 
parents were now drawn into parent councils in tlie schools. Immigrant adults 



continuecl to have access to free instruction in th^ a^^ish language and ori-' 
entation to SwedisWsociety (Swedisli, Institute, 1983-84),. 

* ■ ' • 

.In supc^or't o£^ the basic policy o£ equality, freedd^ q£ choice,} and part- 
nership, the dufedish Rik&dag, 'or parlianierjt, passed a" law that mandates 
teaching iinnigrant ishild's .hoit^e .l^ftguage, and they made gtants to the 
affected >micipalt?ies accordingly .V "The decision made it the'diky of muid- 
Cipal auth^ties ' actively tQ contribute towards promoting and stimulating 
bilingiialiam among *ijpigrant c{iildren art<a- 'children of Swedish/ linguistic 
minorit.ies" (National . Swedish Board of Eiiucation, 1977, p/ 3). The 
Rikadag al^ 'passed social lisgislation coordinating family, cultural, 
housing, -and social policies for immigrants. TSne National Swedish Board of 
Education developed careful guidelines ]for sqhdols to follow as they- attempted 
to provide 'bilingual/multicultural education for children with a home language 
other than Swedish. /Significant numberi pupils were and are eligible. 

In 1980 the reform was^ applicable . to 86,000 pupils who 

were assessed by their teachers to fit in with the'^efini- 
w- tion. 1,800 pupils needed Only study guidance in their 

hofDQ language; 34,000 were taught their home language as a 
; special subject. > 16,500 needed both teaching and study 

guidance in their home language. 40,500 took part in 

extra tuition in Swedish. (Stockf el t-Hoatson, 1991) 

- * ' ' • • • ■ . ■ ■ ^ 

A series of assumptions underlie the policy of bilingual/multicultural 

■ t ^ It 

education of Sweden's immigrant population. For exanple, "giving .immigrant 
children a good education is one way qf increasing equality ^ preventing 
oStracian" (tiational Swedish Board of Education, 1979, pj 13). Quality hete, 
is also viewed economically. That "youth employment* among immigrantsf is twice 
tha,t of their a*edish peers? ' (National Swedish Board of Education* 1979, p. 
^5) has hel^ ^edes, to recognize the immigrants' disadvantage in the labor 
marlc^t when they have/ little education, no vocational skills^ and a^ poor com- 
mand of Swedish. • ♦ ^ , 



Swedes also realiae^ that "the pre-uequisites - of partnership irifclude 

'. • J ' ' ' * 

knowledge of the aredlsh language and knowljedge ooncernlng Swedish society on 

' * ' ' ' ■ < ) 

*the part of .the ijnmigrant" (National ^Swedish Board of Elducation, 1979, p. 15f, 

but that Immigrants and their chiidren should not ^ be foifced to ignore their 

cultural roots. Parents and children ^ould be- encouraged Co ^retaip their 

" * • • . • • • • • . 

cultural values, and Swedes should be helped to realize that these provide a 

positive context for irtmigrant families, Purtherraore, "sinpe inmigrdit chil- 

dren, by reason of their Swedish schooling, /are influenced, more rapidly .than 

' s - ' ■ ■ \. '"' " 

their parent^ by Swedish, culture, a serious conflict of cultures is liable .to. 

••.^ *• - . ■ ■ ■. , 

i ' " ■ ■ • ^ . 

break. out in the home unless the ct\ildren are helped to feel at home In two' 
cultures" {National a*edish Board of Education, 1979, p. l'7), ' 

' >Linguisty.c policy for ininigrants rests' on still othjsr ^premises* 'JBilin- 
gualism is a^process, not a static condition, and the development of both ldn~ 
guages must tilerefore\|)e constantly nourished" (National Swedish Board of Edii- 
cation, 1979, p., .19). Although absolutely equal ooninan(|.of two languages^ may 
riot be attainable, immigrants can be hel|»!d to develop both and to be able to 
usei each at will in different s^tuationsz Immigrant pupils must be made ready 
linguistically to perfect their Swedish for coping in upper secondajry school , 
vher^ all instruction is in Swedish, In th^t school, pupils select a :\^a- 
tional' track or a pre-university program J.eading Jto a specific (Kcupation* 
Instruction in &*fedish, a .foreign l^uage to these pupils, must b^in. early 

.and remain througHbut. For further schooling, \ccational preparation, , and 

• ■ ' . ' ' ^: ' > ' '' * \ 

later participation in thig community, a good ooninand of Swedish is essential. 



Practice 



Since knigrants teryJ to cluster in municipalities, the practi^ is to 
plade their children in schools ' where they then, constitute -a sizable part of 



th&-^tudent bo<3y. Because of the variety of ,iinmigr ants' oountVies of origin/ 
'many schools have an equal variety of such children in their classrooms. 

matter v^at the {proportions of different nationals, are in a classroom, pupils 

f ..... ■ . ' ■ ' 

m£iy have elected hcnte language ^instruction. ! Swedish as- a second language 



begins when the child-^i^^ scjjool and continues from^'then on. Whet'e foreign 
students, ^re grouped together, theip class<»(% ate small, often under 15 alto* 
^g<«thei?. These Scwie pupils receive extra tielp • in their home language and in 



the subjects they .are taking during the school^ day. - • - 

Four. .altemat;ive forms of classroom organization are being tried in 
Sweden:" 



IN- 



1. Ordinary classes, in which the pupils leave some hours each week to <att^ 

hone language instruction - (Rational ^wedish Board of Education,' 1979/ p. 

' .• * *•■.■' * f ' 

45). t > ' 

2. Corrposlte classes, ^liberately organized ?lso that tialf of the puftils are 



sjame mc 



Swedes and half 'are immigrants with the sjame mother tonguef. 'In this c^e, . 
« a large part of the teaching is' conducted- in the hcro^ language with a 
special hofie langwage teacher. While this teacher works with the immi' 

» ■ ♦ 

grant pupils, a Swedish teacher works with th^ Swedish pupils (Council of 
Europe, 1982v p. 28). ' 

" . . . - • ' 7 

3. Home language classes, where, in principle, all instruction is given in' 
the heme i^ngua^e and varibiis amounts of instruct ^cn in Swedish as a for- 
/ eign language are also included. 

A. Prep^atory classes, oonipt:;^lhg one or more language groups, ^ere lessons 
are taken in Swedish but pupils can eUso be taug];^ the home language^ and, 
given study guidance in the home language (National Swedish Board of Edu> 

- - • . • • " ' 

catigi, 19*79, p. -45). ' , ' ^ ' > . V ^ 



,In 1982 there vere. about 600 home language classes, with a conmon hornet 
l^uage othef than ^H3h (Ihe Tines Educational Supplement,^ 198^ » 
including 278 with PinnishVspeaking pupils. Others included lUrWs, ;^:abs, 
«paniaVas, and Yugoslava, . "lAjn estimated 7,750 pupils were being taught in 

tcmposite classes" (National Swedish Board of iaucation, 1979, p. 45). ftost 

■ . t. • 

st^^dents actually attend^ ordinary classes with their Swedish peers since fe|iere. 
are few trained home I^ufige teachers. Those students needing supplementary 
instruction in Swedish or in others subjects receive it. Many . forego home 
language instruction because it interfenres witb^ the regular ^ogram oi^ 'their 

class group. r^ ' ^ 

• * 

lb' conduct hood language instruction and teach the hone language clashes, 
.Sweden has brdught in teachers from the immigrant pupils' countries of origin. 
Often these persons need additional teacher preparation to work in their, new ^ 
classrooms more in the manner of 'Sweden's teachers.*. Fbr native Swedish teach- 

ers, inservice education bas been used to familiarize them with the cultures 

< ■ . ^ • 

of imnigrant pupils a^d with the latter 's educational needs... More 

teacher^ of Swedish are being trained to teach Swedish as a .foeeign^anguage 
(Council 'Of Europe, 1980). - ^- ' " , ^ 

m 

Social Integration . ^ 

Itecently, 9»*eden's Immigration Minister launched a campaign in schools to 
stop- racial incidents "between gangs of 'skinheads' and- groups pf iimiigr^t 
youth" (Ihe Times Bduca^ioiial Supplement, 19S2,. p. • 13). cllOly,'' the 
spirit of mutual tolerance of culturally different studenti h^ not yet been 
achieved in Sweden. ^ . ' . 



fact that 7,400 Finns are taught in entirely separate classes from 
all other students attending Sweden's schools^lhe Times Educational Supple- 



8 

V 

ment, 1-982) would appear to foster potential social conflict aitohg cl)ildren> 
youth, or, eventually » adults. Housing patterns further Interfere with social 
integration. *Loiw-oost housing oornplexes often contain enclaves of 1\lrks, 
Greeks f or other imnlgrant groups. 

Social lntegrati\3n of inmigrant^ Is also slowed by keeping the d^i^r open 
for Hirks and other 3oQthen> ^ropeans tp move back to their nbt;her country 
any time they wish. Expecting to be uprooted, their children may view 'full 
'iijtegratlon into Swedish life as an exercise in futility. Friendships with 
Swedish youth may be a rare occurrence under these circumstances. In turn, 

Swedish children and youth may suspect that their immigrant -peers do not gehu- 

' . . . ■ . ■ 

Inely share their interests, j 

The degree or ease of social integration of imnlgrant , youth into Swedj.'sh 
■ ' ' ' ' \. " " ■ ■ . 

society may correlate with the! immigrants' desire to remain in 'Sweden in pref- 

frence- to returning to their countries of origin. Pblitlcal conditions^ and 
employment ^prospects may be such as to - discourage immigrants ,f rom^ leaving 
Sweden with its varied educational opportunities, its extensive social ser*> 
vices, and it^ relatively strong econcny. today Swedish '^teachers are 

being aide^in working effectively with immigrant students. When the latter 
r^a6h the a^e to enter the upper secondary school with its different concen- 
trations on vocational, technical,* or pre-university programs^ they receive 
'special consideration in the admission prdcess (Norberg, 1981). ^Social and 

'vocational integration is thus attejnpted once more before the . imiQigrant youth 

. d ^ ' ' . ■ " ' 

enters the work -force. As l will be noted in the subsequent c^ studies, 

Australian and Vfest German approaches to bili.ngual education for their iinnl- 

■ ' ■ / ■■ ■• 

grant populations vary notideably fron Sweden's policies. 
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- AUSTRALIA , ■ v 

■. ■.■./.'■ . • ■ ■ . ■ ' ■ 

Aborigines " ' 

Like the United 'gtates^ Australia had a native population when the Brit- 

ish began *to settle it in^ the late 18th centuryl While, the Aborigines arfe 

i> ^ - • ' 

believed to have migrated to Australia from the Asian iand 'inass at. least 

38,000 years ago, they are se^rt as native ^'the continent. Australia's Abd- 

* * ■ 

rigines, lite Itiited States Native Anericans, retain to a greater or' lesser 

extent their syst^ of religion, law and social oriianization, languages, cer- 
» • • • 

emonies apd myths, their art. , ' ' ' 

./The 160,000 Ab6rigines, are di^^^ed intp about 500 tribes -yising 202 dif- 
ferent languages (Bullivant, .1983). They live in their, own bush or desert 
settlements reserves or in fringe *areas of urban centers, sometimes iriter- 
spersed with other /^stralians. Altogether, they constitute" 1.2 percent of 

__ A 

Australia's total population. Because of a high birthrate and a possible 

undercbunt, this percentage may increase in the, next decade (Australian 

Information Service, 1980). TSiere are also aame who are part Aborigirte, 

although assimilation is* a rare phenomenon. . ' ^ 

In every conceivable oomparisdh, the Aborigines... stand in 
stark contrast to the genejal-^Australian society, and also 
to the other "ethnic" ^gr6ups, whether defined on the basis 
of race, nationality, birthplace^ language or religion. 
They probabliT' have the highest fcflrth rate, the highest 
death j^te, the /worst ^ealth' ^ housing, and the lowest 
educational, occupational'^ economic,, social and legal 
status of any identifiable section of the Australian popu- 
lation. (National Ropulation Ehquiry, 1975, p. 455) • . • 

Aborigines continue to encounter racial discrimination, but more of them are 

becoming politicized and determined to obtain greater equity for their peo- 

pie. , • . 
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Aborigine education, tot a long' time, the education of Aborigines in 
Australia either vias neglected or mirrored Anglo education. In general, dis- 
.crimination by Anglos dictated segregated 'educatioa' or none at all. Aborig- 
ines feared tl^at the ^ucation prescribi^ by Anglos would destroy < their own 
cultural value^. It had little eccv^ic &id social relevance in view of their 
legal and spatial exclusion from Anglo areas. After Vtorld War II a policy of. 
assimilation was made official. Provisions fdr -educating Aborigines even in 
remote areas began to bp promulgated (Pitagerald, 1976?. 

Oily in the mid-1960s and the early . 1970s did the goverrment of Australia 

undertake a policy based on ethnic respect for the Aborigine. At that time, 

' - '■ ■ 

attention began to be paid to 'the language Aborigine children brought to 

" • .•• ' 

school, to curriculun alterations in keeping with Aborigine culture and aspi- 
rations, and to the develrOpment of a corps of Aborigine teachers and teacher 
aides. Comnunity colleges began to run courts for the latter. More Aborig- 
ines now are being encouraged to oon^nue their education to become teachers 
for their own people. Non-native teachers gge^taMght more about Aborigines^ 
their culture, and their difficulties in Australian society ,^ as w^ll as the 
language problens encountered by Aborigines in schools. Experimenta^programs 
of English as a second language and initial instruction in either the native 
Aboriginal language otf in one of the Creoles, a form of pidgin, have been 
started (Absolom, 1981). 

In developing curricula appropriate to the Aborigine, certain problema 
must be faced. One of them, Jitzgerald (1976) notes, is the sacred/secret 
nature of the culture which, according to tribal custom, cannot be trananitted 
to the uninitiated. Other aspects clearly .clash with European-style classroom 

9 

culture, such as the emphasis on counting, competition, and personal achieve- 
ment. Aboriginal children's language differs semantically from that of their 
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Anglo peers. For example, one Aborigine language lacks the word "or." Abo^ 
rigines, furthermore, belqng to differentt tribes with languages not mutually 
•intelligible.' A single bilingdal'^ogram is possible only where all Aborigine 
children hav.e the same- home language. Ihe heme language may be a Creole 
rather than an Aborigine tribal language, and sometimes it i| a nonstandard 

* * . 

English. * . , . , 

Even today. Aborigines have low/ school Attendarice records,, especially at 
the secondary levejj^ Fitsgerald (1976) reports that few ever pass the"exami^\ 
nations at the end of l^gh school. Pew. acquire adequate vocatipnak skills. 
As^li^esult, "65.8 per cent of Aboriginals are employed in foorly i>aidr low 
Status jobs, at the botton of the scale, as contrasted with 19.3 pef cent of 
the general population" ^itzgerald, 1976, p. 190). i&t surprisinJly, their 

housing is below standard and their health is poor. Discrimination iind expec- 

•' * . ^ '\ " - ■ V ' 

tatiorvof discrimination are potent factors in 'Aboriginal lives, adding to the 

• 

feeling of hopelessness. , ' , 

A change may be underway now that the ^toori^ines' legal and ethnic rights 
have been more fully recognized. Fitzgerald (1976) notes that "a feeling of 
separate identity has always been strong among Aboriginals^ but it has become ° 

even stronger in r^jcent years, bringing "^with it growing cohesion among the 

■ /■ ■ ■ . ^ ■ 

various anjij disparate groups", (p. 195). 



[Aboriginal parents in urban areas tend to value education 
as an agent of upward social mobility for their children. 
\n tj^itional areas we found that most Aboriginals are 
awar^'^of the /heces3i€y for literacy, nuneracy, and a 
^Ivtowledge of English to deal with the major'^society and to 
. abhieve indeperiaence. ihis awareness is reflected in 
their support of scho61ing in the out-stations: small, 
isolated groups where Aboriginals have a large measure of 
control over tti^ir own affairs. (Fitzgerald, 1976, p. 
185) , 
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In a similar veiiir, Berry (J 977) found that "Aborigines whO|had had' schooling 
to secondai^ level A or higher # see schooling as th^ n^ans to achieve politi- 
cal, social, and eoDh^jnic equality" (p. 9). ^ . 

Teaching aboutr^ Aborigines. ' A look a& the other side of things, 
'^namely at what Austrai^ian schools t^aiph' about the 90untry's original inhabi- 
» tants, reveals that a gbbd many«oo^ection& are being made today. Ebr decades 

■ ' • -rx 

Australian history begah\ in textbooks with the arrival of Anglo settlers and 

conyicts from the British^sles. Abo^inal culture was presented as .quaint, 

and the people as inferic^X/in ability and resourcefulness to Anglos (Fitz- 

i» <■ ' ■ 

getal<?, 1976). ' . - x 

Social studies programs are being altered today in the Australian states. 

Ethnic awareness and a more benign view oC racial differences has suggested to 

curriculum .developers that units cxi r^ and ethnic differences among Austra- 

lia*s population ought to be included in high school social studies classes. 

Print (1980) found that 'lln Western Australia Year 9 includes a unit onVtbe 

Aborigines and Year 10, one on race relati(xis. ' ^ 

. ' , ■ t , 

Other Minorities ^ 1 " ; 

Other large minorities in Australia are Greeks and Italians. Som9 of . 
these, as well as Geiirans, have been> on the Australian continent since before 
World War II, an^ their nuni^rs have continued to increase;, into the present. 
Although acculturated to Australia's Anglo society and world of work, Gkreeks 

"3 

and Italians have jpetained their language and family ties. The Greeks have 
ttre^x cm schools to teach the Greek language and culture to their youth. Ihe 
Italians and the Greeks have dassrocms in the state schools where instruction . 
is in these two languages, respectively. 
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British Jjtiroigrants have oonje ^^stralia fran the begi^ming of settle- 
ment to the present. After World War II, they We joined by displa(iied per- 
^sons: Jews, Hungarians, and other Europeans (see Figure 1). 

In the 1970s, as Australians recognized their convergent ecxxKxnic and 
political interests with Asian oountrjjes, persons -from Southeast Asi^ and 
other parts of Asia also began to>be aarnitt.ed as^ iiiini«rants. Australia has 
been particularly open in allowing VletnameA Vel^ugees \o enter. Obday Its 
population stands at 14.5 million with 20 perc^having i» British or Irish 
ancestry (Australian Infbrraation Service, 1980) . Au/5tralia*8. cities have 'dis- 
tinctly multicultural populations, Melbourne being a good examE>le.. Table 1 

of th^ staU of Victoria, 70 

V 



dramatically testifies to the cultural diversity; 

* . -v-v... . 



iEn*rt£iv Mi(MriON'BY' mnoNALiTy 

A (1947-1963) 
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^ ^ - TWaTe 1 

SUMNARy OP ErniNIC STUDENTS RftNKBD BY MAIN 



IANGUAGE^6FQKBN AT HOME 



Language 



Greek 
Italian 

EngliahN ^ jL 
Maltese ■ ^ 

fCkman 

> Yugoslav (Croatian) 
iXitch (incluaing Flemish) 
TVirkish 

Yugoslav (Macedonian). 
Yugoslav (Serbian) 
Chinese (All) 
Arabic (Lebanese) 
Qreek (Macedonian) 
Hungarian. 
Polish 

Spanish (Sout)| American) 

Spanish . ' 
Vietnamese 
French 
Russian 

Yugoslav (Slovenian) 
Indian languages 
Albanian ' 
French' (Mauritian) 
' Ckrainian . 
.'tTzech ' 
Mal^ 
Latvian 
Portuguese 
Finnish ^ 
Japanese, ^ \ 

Arinisnian' ^ 
1iagalog-Pilipino\ 
Rumanian 
Laotian 

Indonesian ^ 
Lithuanian 
Yiddish 
Cambodian 
Estonian 
Thai 

Tetun (Timorese) 
Slovak 

Portuguese X South /tanerican) 

Portuguese' (Timorese) 

Bulgarian 

Other European 

Other ■ 

Unknown 



Number pf- 
^^akers 



Percent of Tbtal 
Ethnic Student^ 



34007 
26508 
20312 
5879 
5779 
5128 
4832' 
4690 
4506 
3867 
2735 
2203 
2157 
1381 
1358 
1342 
1035 
968 
' 954 
901 
882 
. 868 
772 
680 
604 
436 
423 
302 
286 
275 
259 
20d 
202 
201 
184 
164 
161 
141 
94 
79 
70 
68 
51 
49 
46 
44 
43 
' 562 
1199 
445 

140337 



\ 



\ 



24i2 
18.9 , 
14.5. 
4.2 
4.1» 
3.7 
3.4 
3.3 
'3*2 
2.8 
1.-9 
1.6 
U5 
1.0 

1.0 
1.0 
0.7 
0.7 
0.7 
0.6 
0.<6 
0.6 
0.6 
0.5 
■■0.4 
0.3 , 
0.3 
6.2 
0.2 
0.2 
0.2 
0.,1 
0.1 
0.1 
Q.1 
0.1 
0.1 
0.1 
0.1 
0.1 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.4 
0.9 
0.3 



- 100.0 
(Planning Services, 1980, p. S 



percent of whose residents live in that city (Australian Information Service, 
1980). • * . I 

^ induction of migirants (Imntgrants). . ' Australians speak of their 

.. . . ■ ■ ■ ... 

iimiigrants— the people who, come to live there— as migrants, pethaps^ because 

not all have made a ooninitment to stay in the country permanently. Fbr those 

who come these days from non-Bnglish-speaJcing regions of the. worl^, an accul- 

turation process has been designed. i ° ^ ' t 

In the. state of Victoria, refugees from Southeast Asia are first taken 'i> 
hostels in Melbourne. These are funded by the ^eral gpyeymeht in Canberra. 
Children are asked to go to Reception language Centers where they receive 
theiif first exposure to Jiiglish. .Ohey .also learn about the school system and 
the school? they may wish to' attend. Within six months they transfel* in 
groups of no' more than 20 children io the local schools^ Ihe limit is set so 
that no school or classroom ;wiXX be saturated with ijniiigrants and to ensure 
individual attention for each newcomer. In the meantime, tJieir parents are. 
also taught E^lish in the hostels, and they are oriented to Australian soci- 
ety and helpej^a to find work or begin vocational trailing. 

Other forms of asSistanpe have, also been set vP f or adult ijimigrants. 
Interpreters help.-fchem to deal with lOjCal authorities, ichool administrators, 
and social workers. Intensive qourses in English fo;^^professionaily trained 
imnigrants help them adapt their knowledge and skills to the Australian situa- 
tion. Similar courses exist for those with technical backgrounds. In each 
case a newest living allowance is provided. In addition, part-time courses in 
English are available, and immigrant Momen who are' at home have opportunities 
to learn English from home tutors (Tart, 1981). 
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N , 



e duoatlonal PrwUlons fac m EthAleallv Diverse PopuUtlon- 

in Wewof AustraUa'a present population, -one inay iell agk how their • 
•ethnlo diversity 18 aoocmnadated In schools ard through Informal SMSStlon 
elsewhere. Hlstorleaim vtolte. B^Ush-speaWng AustrWla treated taigraats - 
i«c» ^^^-English-speaking countries just as they dH Aborigines. , it was £elt 
that the «»ner these per»,ns learned English the better. «a- cultural rivalry . 
yfc conceivable nor. was Australian unity to' be threat^n^d by th^ Intrusion-of 
apther langu^e. Ihe school system reflected "this policy o«. assi#latlon. , ' 
AS an 'lnereaslngly varied group of Imnlgrants entered the country In the 1950s. • 
■and 1960S, teachers expected their StuJehU to try to learn a^glish and to 
cope m scf»ols as well as they could. E^allty of oj^ortunlty was Inter-. . 
pceted to mean that all children should be treated "In exactly the same way, 
as if they were all little h«lo-SaxohsMHa^ls. 1980, p. 26) . 

A- shift to a more child-centered phllosOEhy in U»e mid-1960s, ^ 

realization .that many Migrant children were not adapting well In school, 
brought a^out greater sensitivity to- the .cultural conflict experienced by 
Children^ non-English-speaking homes in ^^lo-«ustrallan classrooms. , In a 
schools 0=™.lsslcn Import of 1975, the rationale for a multicultural approach 
to. their education was present«3. Harris refers to it in a later goverr^ent 
report, 



: miatk».Tf hMlvWuality .and Wity are to be 
teso^cted and' if his educational experiences «e to be 

2?;:!:in staffing and in sctool '^f^^^.J'^Jl ^If- 
. chaises are parSculariy important to undergird the self 
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V esteen pf migrant children they also have application' for ^ 
all Australian children growing up in a society wihich 

t could be greatly! enriched through a wider sharing in the 
variety of cultural heritages now present in it. (Harris, 
1980, p. 27) . .. • 

Ihe more sympathetic apprc«ach to the education of immigrant children has, 

to sGKie extent, been hampered in its implementation by the sctoqls' lack of 

experience with any careful acculturation of culturally divers^ immigrants. 

In the last 30 years or so, the heterogeneity of Imni^canfes-t&^e. country has 

been further oompouiiiaed by wide differences, 'in the amount of education they 

had received before coming^to^stralla (Taft, 1981)*. Schools have had to 

make adjustments accordingly as they have tried to ease immigrant children 

into the .educational syatemr 

. ■ •■ . * . . ' J 

, Oi>ce the immigrant families establish residence in onia or another state, 

they tend to mov6 from the inner city outward into suburbia • as their 

■ ' • ' 

employment and income improve.. As a result, their children have been move^ 
f ran school to school, creating some discontinuity their instrucfeional 
programs. Table 2 indicates the diversity of ethnic groiips send childre 
to ^hbols in Victoria. * 

.In *ie primary school in suburban Melbourne, Ohe Age (July ^8, 1981, 
p. 18) ^ reported, "...nearly three out of four children are from migrant fami^ 
lies speaking 30 different languages. In a high school some miles away 38 per 
cent of O^e student body are immigrants' children and 37 dif ferent< languagfes 
are spoken (Noble Park High School, Victoria, 1981)." 

BSL language Instruction. Ihe first step taken by the federal gov- 
ernnent to reverse earlier approaches to migrant education was- .the establish- 
ment of the- Child Migrant Elducation Progran in '1970. It initiated programs 'of 
English as a second language (ESL) to speed -up Ifljmigrant children's adaptation 
to the ^tiools and t'SlI their new ^urroundirtgs. Soon researchers- began to 
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language 



Sit. » ■ 

* Ta|>le*2 " . ' ^ 

NMN lANGUftGES* SFOKQt Wt BTHNIC SlUDBfTS IN EAOi REGION 

\ South 

Western Northern Central Eadtem ' Eastern ^ 

Wetro Metro Metro Metro Metro Gippsland Benalla Bendigp^ Geelong Ballarat Hpraham ibtal 



Greek 


4dp5 


s 

9678 


8346 


3325 


- 6659 


195 


4 

177 . 


2ia 


352 


• 62 > 


198 


34007 


Italian 




11*249 


1415 


2695 


3334 


409 


932 




702 


38 


395 


26508 


English * 


2227 


2632 


1817 


4827 


3686 . 


1702 


893 


596 


139^ 


'4p0 


133 


203T2 


Maltese 


3488 \ 


1465 


14l) 


179 


' 375 


127 


11 


. 1 / 




10 


2 


5879 


.German 


910 \ 

\ 


618 


299 


1662 


1247 


242, 


244 






M 




• 

5779 


Yugoslav . 1793 
(Croatian) ^ 

Dutch (inclua- 37^ 
ing Flemish) / 


996 

• 

293 

* 


333 
112 


380 
1390 


770 
1175^ 


; 36^ 

355 


86 ' 
255 


11 

74 


652 

/ 


18 
'78 


53 
39 


\ 5128 
4862 


Turkish 


618 


1725 


1350 


109 


546 


D 4 


82 


40 * 


71 


1 

1 






Yugoslav 
(Macedonian) 


1791 


1826 


236 


95 


204 


4 


46 


D 






0 


4504 


Yugoslav 
(Serbian) * 


' 1225 


643 


494 


294 


815 


.36 


65 


7 


249 . 


26 


13 


3867 


Chinese (all) 


317 


239 


946 


.716 


425 


8 


17 


19 


25 


17 


6 


2735 


^abic 
" (Lebanese) 


310 


1322 


215 


77 


253 ^ 




4 






>4 


1 ' 


2203 


Greek 

(Macedonian) 


203 


1379 


234 


181 


63 


9 


731 


4 


8 , 




2 


2157 


Hungarian 


187 


142 


176 


271 


432 


17 


23 


12 


114 


1 


6 


1381 


Polish 

* 


396 


189 


107 


174 


283 


31 


30 


15 


115 


16 


2 


1358 


%)ani8h (South 
/Unerican) 


350 


155 


289 


106 . 


428 


9 

• 


J 


2 


3 




» 


1342 



*'Main languages are defined as those languages spc^cen by more than If 200 students. 
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(Planning Services f 1980* p. 7) 
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explore the successes and niQlf unctions the hew ESL programs. Teacher edu- 
pation institutions viere asked to of £ei; as an option for prospective - 

' ..." ^ ■ ♦ ' c U . 

teachers. Budgets were expanded .in^ order to acootnnodate the many elfglbXe 

. • ' ■ ' \ ■ \ 

students. That number was hardly reduoed during the 1970s, since over half of 

"r- ' • ' ' ' \ ' ' ' \ 

the immigrai^ts • today .come f rem Asia or the Middle\ £!ast 'Nand othe^ oome from 

South Anerica Or 'I\irkey ( /dips A 1^81 ' 
^ • ■ ■ \ » ■ 

. Hie purpose of the ESL prograniL has become remedial. ESL teachers eure 

'employed in primary, 'secondary, and technical ^schools. / Ihey are viewed as- 

r4@G(y):ce. teachers. Generally, . they take the student^, out of -their r^ular 

classes to instruct them in Ehglish.. A nimber of parents have decided that 

■. ■ . • ■ \ ■ ; ■ .. ■ ■ . 

they profer to have the j^' children rema^in wl^th their <i^lasses and forego ESL 
instruction. , Some ESL instructors are part-time, mooolii^ual (English) teach- 
ers wiio.have been ti^ained in a short, J,ntenf^vejC30urse. "At the high school 



level the ESL teacher must be formally qualified in ESL* linguistf<6s, or, a 
modem language" (Adens, -1981). {iere, as well as in the pl^imary grades,* they- 
may be scroev4iat hampered by a shortage of suitable instructibnal materials. 

^^ili^gual/bici^tural educatioii. Tbday, ESL programs have been sup:' 
pieroented by bilingual, education* programs in the elementary g^rades. In addi- 
tion # bilingual Greek teacher aides work alongside ESL teachers in some class- 
.roans. ^Vhile programs in which teaching truly takes place in two language^' 
are very rara, . there are jscroe underway exper\nientally. . Martin (197?) reports 

, \ « * * * • ■ 

that "[olnd of the few well'-developed programs is the Italieufi Bilingual Proj- 
ect being c^ied out in several primary schools in Adelaide. It involv.es tfie 
participation of bilingual teachers, teacher training, the importance and 
develo{xnent of materials, and -consultation with parents"^ (p. 1^6). ,At the 
secondary level, bilingual education programs either serve adolescents who 
only recently arrived from non-English-speaking areas (for v^on they 



have 



avoid an interruptkm of their oonceptual development) oc, having iseen started 

* . ♦ 

in primary ^hools, are intelnded to produce mature bilinguals (Martin, 1978). 
Ihe social science curriculun for the age gtfoup 10-14, developed by Marto Rado 
in Victoria, is .useful in such programs since it has b^n produced in English, 
/^abic, Croatian^ Greek, Italian, Serbian, Spanish, and Olirlfish (Ta^t and 
Cahill, 1982). \ 

If there id to be home-language maintenance, immigrant children are most 
'likely, to receive instruction in the native language as a foreign language at 
day schools, ethnic schools (\A)ich receive go^niment grants), or at mnmunity 
language centers. At th.^ latter (again ^th the help of government\funds) , 

: ■■■■■■ \ 

teachers ihstruct children in their home language '^either after school \or gn 
Saturdays. Ethnic schools tend to be private or denominational.' At the ^reek 
schools', all subjects are taught in Greek. Code-switching, is disoouraged\ to 
avoid any confusion on the part>of <:hildren. According to>/^dms (1981), the 
state provides ethnic liaison officers for these \ schools, and it offers ini^ 
service education for their language teachers. Martin (1978) notes that "with 
'in^rtant exceptions, teaching in ethnic schools is uneven and often poor. 

The curriculun \^ oommooly geared to religious or other sectional interests 

' ■ - - ■ 

v^ithin the ethnic community, the drop^t rate is ^igh and little appears to' 

. . ' ' , ■ Ji- 

be learned" p. 132). , * V' " . ^ 

•» " • ' , ' , ■ 

Social studies education. While multicultural education is "still. a 

» ' * * 

fiirly garbled area" (/V3enis, 1981), some multicultural programs have been 
organized in sghools. They have met with considerable success at the primary 
level, one of the - approaches, hal been to u^e a. so-called luwlticultural 
resource teacher; another is to ask parents of different ethnicities to come 
to the clfissroom. > Material on the cultural diversity of Australia has been 
introduced, particularly in the area of social studies* • 



'Bne concern to- build multicultural education has also taken hold at the 

# ' ' I) ■ 

secondary level. Organized ten years ago, the Victorian Secondary Social 

Science Project has stimulated social "Sstudiea teachers 'to deal with Austra- 

tia*s immigrants and Aborigines (Viqtpria, 1980). Since the project wanted, to 

btlng schools, hemes, and the oonmunity into a much closer relationship, one 

p£ the units prodoced centered on migrants in Australia. One school'used the 

••,■„■ . ■ ' 

case studies On "Why Do People Migrafie?" to help. their students discover the< 

■ .. . • \ • ■ V ' . . ■ 

reasons for migration. Ihey used the; statistical ^material appended t$>'identi- 

fy the places o£ origin o£ 'Australia's migrants. In addition, newspaper clip- 

pings, magazine articles, an^ fictional material were used to fill in details 

* * * 

about migrants. The students developed a questionnaire -to be ooni>leted . by 

t - 

■ ■ . \ . ■ . ■ . 

students* parents i£ they were, willing.; It asked questions on such subjects 

as what Gi)untry they came £rom^ their reasons £or ocming to Australia, pif^ 

lems £aced upon arrival ^' how they have overcome problems with the English Ian- 

guag'e, and whether they practice their pluvious culture. Students then° oom" 



pared replies to thei«: survey. Migrant \ students are a willing ^resource. 
.Others become more insightful and enpathetic regarding language di£ficulti«»i 
and other problems experienced by Australian's migrant population (Victoria, 

•1974). ■ ■ \ . ■ \- 

^ Foreign language education. Some schpo^ pride themselves on ehdour- 
aging every student to study a £oreign language. It may be one spoken at home 
or it may be a new one • High schools o££er several immigrant home languages 
as £oreign languages. According to Mams (1981), 35 high schools in Victoria 
teach Greek as a modern foreign langueige. French, German, Italian, and Indo- 
nesian are taught in many secondary schools of that state. Iieacher aides and 
volunteers bolster these programs. Ihe range of foreign languages presented 
at the Victorian Higher School Certificate Examinations increased from eight 
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in 1964 to twenliy in 1979 (Davis, 1981), although the perpentage.of students 
sitting for foreign language examination^^ has been shrinking during 'the same 
period. ' , ' • , 

... «" 

Response of the education depactjnents. Multicultural ^uca^on 'and 
bilingual education neec^ to be implemented first by the classroom teacher. 
Australian teacher's- -are often uncertain how to respond to demaiids foe bilin- 
gual education or multicultusel education, ilany lack the tr^iniil^ for either. 
OtherdK^e rbt yet willing to exchange the goal of ' assimilation to further 
ethnic diversity* Without instructional materials geared, to a multicultural 

* . ' t X " • ' 

ap^oach, teachers are iinsure how to proceed. In sane cases, teachers and 
.ecincipfeds* decide that the pheer variety of immigrants in their school make 

■ ^ 

any program other than the tr^itional one ImpossiblJs to implement. ' , 

% TXie states' departments of education have responded to these dilemnnas by 

' * ' \ ' ' - " 

establishing in-service education for primary and ?oroe secontJary teachers. 

They have also organiw3 mater ials-developnent workshops where, over a period 
of ten days in a residential setting, teachers concentrate oq producing multi- 
cultural materials or units. Principals and other educational administrators 
W being helped to learn their students' ethnic characteristics and thei?: 
implications for instruction. Seminars, on immigrants' ethnic pultures and on 
sociolinguistics are also offered. State consultants for multicultural educa-r 
tion work t^th parents to explain school goals a^ to identify cultural dif- 
f,erences that require curriculum adjustments. In Victoria, school administra- 
tors are also shown how to work with interpreters who ease school/ immigrant 
parent relations {Pdmm, 1981). Ihe Victoria Department of Education and that 
of South Australia have collaborated on the Greek Curriculum Proj^t. A pilot 
multicultural "^ogram, it is designed - * ^ 

* / * * * . 

* . ■* 

• " 26 ' . ' 
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• ••to meet the needs o£ .both mother-tongue speakers and 
second-language learners f ran Years 1 to 8. The curricu- 
lum is designed to operate within the context of a school 
organization which recognizes the status and Importance of 
^ Modem Greek..-.. l!ie project was fufk3ed in the hope that It 
/ .will increase respect for Qreek cultural and linguistie 
traditions io the Australian oonmunity. Ihis, in turn, 
- should bring a greater level of participation in society- 
by those of Gkreek background. (Itie Qreek Curriculun 
' Project, 1981, p. 2) 

Ihe project consists of language lessons drawn f rem real life situations, in- 
volving the students in actual ooninunication. Ihe hope is that non-Greek 
parents will agree to have their children participate in the program. 

Ihe mcisr ooirprehensive summary of ^at Australian multicultural and 
bilingual education are all about is contained in flducatlon for a Nulticul- 

' tural SoSety— Kit for Bducators (Wilkinson, 1981). In it are elaborate 
policy charts showing the reactions to these constructs ori the part of trade 
unions, teachers, associations, political parties, ethnic interest groups, and 

, the several departments of education in Australia. To these have been added 
papers prepared by specialists on such topics as curriculum perspectives, eth- 
nic aides, interpreters, community languages, and an annotated reading list. 
Any teacher vAio goes through the materials in the kit will be broadly informed 
on multicultural and bilingual education, including some of their political 
ijnplications. \ 

Other go ven iM H t-aponaored activities, lb fill a void experienced by 
immigrants cut off from radio and television in their nat^ive language, the 
government airs ethnic broadcasts. Ihese'are sclieduled at set times through- 
out the week. How useful they are for bilingual education teachers or for 
bilingual^childrdn is difficult to assess, T~ T"" 

In 1978 the Australian governntent issued the Galbally Reports (Galbally, 

' 1978). It dealt with the needs of immigrants with much more diversified cul- 
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tur^iX backgrounds than ,ln the past who required a corresponding set of new 
social services, 'Prom the report one > must infer tftat multiculturalism in 
Australia has beocine an accepted^ fact; Among the reooninendations was one urg- 

7^ \ 

ing professionals with large ijimigrail^it clienteles 'should be assisted bo 
obtain or upgrade language skills for use with these clients and to understand 
their cultures (Davis, 1981). Teachers were' among those targeted .to receive 
' instruction in language, culture, and oonmunication skills. Target language 
and cultural groups were Vietnamese, Italians, Greeks, Serbo-Croat ians, or a 
mixture of 'immigrants (Davis, 1^81). 

Multiculturalism or Social Integration 

X Australia's present ooncei?n with bilingual multicultural education ' re- 
mains on a somewhat shaky^ foundation. The drive to modify the, policy on'^inte- 
gration of 'immigrants began—at least at the level of rhetoric—during the 
Labor government of the early 1970.S (Grassby, 1973). The Liberal government, 
which folloiyed ip 1975, was less certain at first IJiat it wanted to get on any 
bandwagon displayinc^ the banner of multicultural education. By 1978, however, 
circunstances had changed enough that the Galbally Report (Galbally, 1978) 
pronounced a policy of respect for the ci2tural differences of recent iirmi- 
grants. Among the services to be included for imnigrants were"^ those that 
would permit them ts^ retain thieir ethnicity in their own ocmmunities in' 
Australia. T • 

itie prospect of creating a multicultural society in Australia fails to 
excite«(^many of its people. Those experiencing oonpetition in the workplace 
~Mi4av4/ietnameaev" w^hai^^^^ 
the policy supportjiig ethni^^^^ Oth^K^ear that bilingual educa- 

'tion and multiculturalism will splinter Australian society and subvert nation- 
al ufiity. 
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Teachers may agree thi^t ESL programs shi>uld help immigrant children to ^ 
learn English wei;^ but beyond that point some suspect that multicultural/ism 



will cause a confusion of educational ^oals. Social studies teachers in 
tralia are beginning to recognize that their curriculum must explain to chil- ] 
dren, 'immigrant' and ^tive-born alilce, Australia's reverence -^f or individual 
fre^fdom and responsibility for tolerance and for parliamentary democracy. The 
curriculum, most agree, must "also incj^ude content on the cultural background 
Of Australia's population^ Viiether it wiU enhiince'the respect of the differ- 
ent ethnic groups for each other, strengthen ahLimmigrant youth's sense of 
self-esteem! or decrease discrimination in the wider. society has not yet been 
established (Bullivant, 1980). Social integration, for many of Astral ia's 
recent imn\igrants, remains inconpljpte. , . : 




THE FEDERAL REPUBLIC OP GES^MANY 



^ ' Minorities , • 

West Germany, or the Federal vRepubllc of Gennany, is, of course, an 
entity created by the Allies after Wbrld War II. Established as a parliamen- 

; ' ^ - - 

I • • . ■ I .1 ■ • ' 

' tary democracy. West Gennany has ^iven sanctuary to those needing politfcal 
asylun. , C3ne of the provisions, of its Basib Law. or. constitution permits poll-. 

« 

tical refugees t'it be given asylum. Displaced persons from the east thus 
remained in West Gennany until they found new homelands. East Germans whc^ 
scale the Berlin Wall may stay in the Federal R^p^lic under the same proviso 
(Hie Gecman l^ibune, 1980). ' 

Guestworkers. As industries were reestablished in postwar Germany, 



workers were needed to fill W^st Germany's manpower needs. Ihe government 
began to negotiate labor contracts with the* governments of Southern Europe, 
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the poorer parts of that oontlnent: 3^in^ Italy^ VUgoslaviaf Greece # and 

"4 " 

T^irjcey. . 

^ At first, mostly males came to work as semiskilled or unskilled workers 
, in industry, construction, transportation, and service occupations. Unmarried 
Momen arrived, too, as did' some wives. Ihe vast majority of these foreign 
workers/guest workers— or Gutarbeiter as they 'came to be called— were 
without their families. During .holidays they would return to their native 
^ villages or towns to visit their families and share their new wealth with 
them. VAiat they were earning far surpassed whatever wages . they might have 
gap>ered at home, so. guest workers generally returned to West Germany, al- 

t I ■ ... 

though some withdrew f rem the labor force once they had accumulated sufficient 
nesteggs. 

In time, guest workers began to bring their wives and children to West 
Germany. By the mid-1 960e(, children from Hirkey, Greece, Spain, Yugoslavia, 

n » I 

and Italy began tp appear in, urban West German classrooms. Iheir numbers 
increased slowly until, in the early 1970s, West German educators'^saw the need 
for establishing educational provisions for the guest worker?* school-age 

■ ■ . ' P' 

children, whose, numbers had swelled lib ^0O>1X)O-~.<^ Tines ^iicational 
Supplement, 1971). By 1976, the children of guest workers "oondtituted 
between eight and ten percent of the West German school population (Ihe 
Bulletin, 1976). Due to high birthrates, and despite the formal ^termination 
of further labor contracting abroad, by 1977 th^ number of preschool-age 
children were estimated at 400,000 and those of school age (6 ' to 15) at 
450,000 ^Ooburn-Stae gei,J^ 79)- J" HayHt^^ /Mif f^iK /^hn/^yon in 
primary school was a foreigner (Kielec Hachrichten; 1981). In 1982, of 
the 4.63 million foreign nationals that lived in the Federal Republic of 
Germany, 33 percent were Uirks, 14 percent were from Yugoslavia, 13 percent 
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wete from Italy, 7 percent were Greek, and 4 percent were Spanish (The 

iMc in Germany, idSOa). 

According t6 statistics released on November 10, 1980, by 
the State Ministers of Education, almost one in ten ele- 
mentary school' students in the school-year 1979-80 was of 
foreign parentage. Almost half of theH^-45.7 per cent- 
are children of Turkish '^guestworkers."]' West Berlin has 
the highest percentage of foreign stents (27.1 per 
cent), f611owed by Hinburg (12.8),. NofUi. Fhine-^stphalia 
(12.3) and Baden V^rttemberg (12.0-). (Ihe Week 
^ in Qtmuif, 1980b, p. 5) 

Ihe proportion of births, to foreigners in the Federal . v c> 
Republic of Germany is almost twice as high (13.'5%) as the 
proportion for the total population (6.3%), despite the 
fact that almost 62% of married foreign vomen have a job ' 
(as against 43% of married German women), ((buncil of 
Europe, 1581, p. 3) ' 



Although the birthrate among Vlj^st Germany's foreign residents appears to 
be declining, it is projected that by 1985, ten percent of the. children in 
German schools will be Moslem (!Ihe Weiek in Qimawr 1981). Ihe percentage 
will be even higher in the industrial areas wh^re lUrkish and most other 
foreign workers are employed (Ihe Week in Qfrnnany, 19i30c) . * 

These statistics show theft: guest workers in W^st Germany constitute a 
distinct part of the population. Ih^ir children cannot be ignored iA the edu- 
cational system. That necessity is based first on the compulsory education^ 
provisions, v^iph appiy to all- German children and are based on humanistic as 
well as economic motives, and second, on the ties among Oommon .Market coun- 
tries. Workers may move freely among member states. Educational quaiiflca- 
tions are supposed to be interchangeable for employment. The Comnon Market 
agreements also assurie thit an educated population reinforces the economies of 
the-member- states. — 

Folitical refugees. Like the children of guest cworkers, the off- 

^ ' , 'J ' 

spring of political refugees have come in ever greater nunbers to register in 
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CSetinan schools. The political refugees mostly come from entirely different 
cotintries than the guest workers, countries that are culturally and linguis- 
tically very different also from Germany. In. 1959, 3,000 jpolitical refugees 
sought admittance into the Federal Hepublicj that nuniber had grown to 100,000 
by 1980 (Asylrepht,,,, 198U, A steady stream from Eastern Europe became a 
flood during and immediately after the Soviet cracloaown on Czechoslovakia in 
1968. ttitil'the mid-1960s, the number of political refugees from . Africa, 
Asia, or the Middle East w^s insignificant, but thereafter and all through €he. 
1970s the influx of persons from these regions has grown steadiljr^ ^y 1980, 
18,000 had cone from Asia, 3,300 from Africa, and 4, 500, f ran the Middle East. 
Ihiese figures exclude the 3,000 ok. so P^estinians, who are classified as 
stateless persons (Asylrecht..., 1981). Hecent political upheavals in T\irkey/ 
such a3 attacks on Tljrkislv Christians, have brougliit more IMrks tb West Germany 
(New Yotk Tisima, 1981), ihe diversity of countries of origin poses trer- 
mendous cn.'oblem8. for , German educators who wish to provide bilingual education 
to the newcxjmer a' school-age children.' » 

European Boononic Oonnunity nationals. Because of t):ie European •Eco- 
nomic ComnnMnity (Ooinnon Market) agreements, nationals from member nations can 
and do ijove Sicross borders to find work, British and Irish doctors, for exam- 

tit 

pXe, come to West Germany because they receive higher salaries than in their 
own countries. Ihese professionals are likfeiy' to bring thei^ families when 
they make this sort of transition. Other peo^!?come fot' short periodff^to 
test' the employment market. Ohey may be cooks, waiters, skilled craftsmen, or 

4 

White eoll^ workers, if their children accompany them, the latter cannot be • 
certain of remaining in a German school for very long'.- Figure 2 sunmarives 



Figure 2 ' 

FOREIGNERS' IN THE FEDERAL REPUBLIC CF GBBMANY* 




Of Stay 



less than 
4 years 

longer than 
10 years 



,*ln millions 



(file German ItiUaner Maiy 30, 1982, p. 4) 



the data on foreign nationals who were 'in the Federal Recubllc as of 1981. 



Included are European Eoononiic Gomnunity (EEC) nationals, guest workers from 
non-EEC countries, and political tefugees. 

Education of Guest workers' Children 

PQlicies. In 1964, recognition was first given to the need for 
school services for guest workers* children. Ihe Conference of Education Min- 



isters considered the options of compulsory attendance, preschool classes, 
remedial education, and education in the native tongue. A double strategy was 
inipleraented, i.e., to have these foreign children prepared both for Integra- 

tion into West German life«idnd to return tb their home countries. 'As a result 

. • _ . '' , . ... ^ . ■ ■ _ / 

of the economic recession of 1967-1968 and the subseqdent restriction on fur- 
ther imnigration from the Southern European countries, the second -of these 
strategies vos preferred, namely, to offer *aci education similar to what these' 
children might receivie in their hcineland, one culturally centered there. (Jer- 
nOtn was taught as a foreign language. Other subjects \*ere taugfit in the chil- 
dren's hgroe languages, often by teachers from Uirkey, Qiaeece, Spain, Italy, 
and Yugoslavia* • • • ' 

By 1976 the Conference of ^Eldtj^ion Ministers t^ad agreed that whenever 
4:he children of foreign workers of any single ethnicity constituted more than 
one-fifth of any 'class^ a' separate section for these chiLJren could te estab- 
lished. In the meantime; the numbers of such children ha* increased ^ due to a 
high birthratdTd^isions not to return to their homelands, and the arrival of 
other fiily inanbers. As a result, segregation of the - immigrant clTilldren in 
schools increased, more in seme Vtest German states than in others. Biivaria 
even sought permission from the ministers to establish ethnic .classes in tl^ . 
Bsalschule and the C^nnasium, the two more dif f icult^.forms of " second- 
ary education, thereby confirming' an approach resembling apartiJieid (Ooburn- 
Staege, 1979). 

Oily recently ha^ there been reconsideration of this strongly • segrega-" 
tionist approach to educating the 9hildren of "foreign worketjs. . West Germans 
are aware of ^American conflicts over segregation and integration. T^ey also 
are cognizant of the Goitinon Market countries' intent to freate a free-flowing 
•labor market. Since Wast Germany" belongs to the Council of Butope, West-Ger- 



mans have heard of that body's conclusion that iptemational education is 
preferable to segregation of natiohal -^rouE^s in a country, ihese groups 
should be taught^to live together, each respecting the ethnic characteristics 
of the others. West Getwan states, consequently, are now aware of the need to 

• • . , ; ■' . .. 

socially and culturally integrate the. children of foreign workers into ,the 
life of the Federal ^Republic and tQ teach German children receptivity to inte7 
gratib^ and understMing about the newcomers (Qoburn-Staege, 1979). 

In its. recent report, ••Ite<?ommendation8 for the Integration of tbreign 
Children and -Young Persons into the German Education and Training Systati," the 
Federal Ministry of ESucation and Science urged (1) integrating foreign diil- 
dren with their Gepnan peers in classroom instruction, (2) increasing kinder- 
garten enrollment of these children, (3) replacing ethnic classes .with special^ 
typD-year preparatory classes for children entering school after the compulsory 
entrance age, •and (4)- implementing low^r teacher/pupil ratios in classes hav- 
ing large nurtbers of foreign pupils (G^l, ,1979i). Ihe Federal "Ministry rec- 
onii|ended that children of foreign workers be considered "integrated" after 
(dieting the four initial years of schooling in the Qnmdscfaule. % 

.This policy Jof total integration into German culture and life, focused 
so much on the school, has special implications for West German preservice* 
teachers; Financed by the Fedei^ Ministry of Education and Science and the 
state of Phineland-Pilatinate, a three-semester course of studies sup^lenen- • 
tary to conventional teacher training, entitled "German as a Bbreign Lan- 
guage," is available to students at the University of Mainz )andvthe teachers 
college at Landau, both in &at state. Ihe first two semesters cover Turkish, 
Italian, and Greek? the third is devoted to sub^^ts designed to increase the 
future Gknandschule and Bauptsdiule teacjiers* Vinder stand ifig of the cul- 



tural, eoonqnic, and social problems encountered* by foreign children in thp 

Federal Republic. " ' •. v'^ 

\. They include, for example, information on the situation of 
foreigners in their home countries and in Germany, the 
significance of religion and the role df family life for* 
foreign -pupils.' Information on the educational systems of 
^ the home countries is designed to help teachers to. assess. ' 
the pupil's previbus knowledge 'or gaps and to include this 
in their teaching activity. jGobel, 1979, \p. 76) > 

, Uie underlying aim of this prograrrt, and others like * it, was expressed,; 

recently by Dc. Jurgen SchBiude of the Federal Ministry of Education and 

^Science when talking' with the llirkish Minister of ESucation. , •**rurkish( 

children must be fully integrated into the German educational system. At t)ie 

same time they should maintain clos^ ties with their native land through their 

mother tongue, culture^, and religionj (Gobel, 1979, 90). * 

"Ohe policy of the German federal government has been laid down in a 

<..■■' 

• ■■ ■ ■ ■ 

number of guidelines. , . ^ ^ 

Preschool education — Preschool education should be 
aa^ed to tRe needs of migrant children, and there should 
be no fees. , ' * 

General education Foreign children should attend regu- 
iar German classes as soon «ls they have knowledge of Ger- 
man, fbther tongue instruction should ' be offered under 
the supervision of the Germaa educe^tional. authorities. In 
urban areas v^ere there are many migrants all-rday schools 
should be created. Schools with a higher > percentage of . 
migrant children should be granted more %taff ^ better 
equipment. Educational and vocational guidance and coun- 
seling of migrants should be inproved. > 

; Vocational/technical education — Special programs and^ . 
courses cor young migrants should be developed. The 
' teachers should be prepared better for their task. Full 

time basic vocational education (Berufsvorbettitungs- 
jahr) should* take account of the specific situation of 
^ young migrants. Young migrants lacking formal school 

\ qualifications should be offered sufficient niinber of 

' full-time vocational courses, qualifying for a vocational 
career. a ' 



^ ■"' ' ■ ^ . ' ' ■ 

Adult education — Biere should be wore opportunitjLes. for * 

V . * migrants. (Council of. Europe, 1980, p. 14) * 

■ . ■ ■> . "■ ■ 

The federal government has also proved the Utnder, or ^states, to 

join in financing several experimental programs. Oheir focus ihdipat^<7the 

direction in which the. government is mov£ng' regarding, migrant education. At 

^ tlte preschool level they w?u^t tpys and -other learning materials ^f or kindergar- 
tens with a high percentage of m.igrant children and early support provided for 
handicapped migrant children; In £he regular schools the ^ernm^nt seelcsr to 
initiate guidance and counseling, develop apf^rdpriate teaching materials, pre- 
. pare^ teachers for the additioncd challenge, "and create some all-da;^ schools in 
urban areas v^ere both parents oft^n are empioyigd, TAx;ation2^1 education i? to 
be made, especially attractlvie for migrant dnildren t;o reduce the number «^o 
leave school without any jQb.c|ua].ificatl^s^ Reaching out to adult migrants, 
the government wants pifograros set that enable migrants to attain school 
leaving "certificates, and they want opportunities l^or further education fojc 

1^ women to be established (Council of Europe^ 1980). ' * 

As^ guest workers increasingly .take up permanent residence in. West Germany 

■ • • ■■ ' ■ . , • •■ 

and noslonger send theio children back tp their respective heme countries vAieA 

they reach working aq^, the West Getmans are altering their approach to edu- 

eating .these^youth. lb this double impetus must be' added the high unemploy- 

meht rate of these youth in West Germany an(3 the ill feeling and prejudice 

td^rd. guest workers^and their offspring^ Mindfi^il of the nation's record of 



hatred an^ genocide daring the Ihird Heich, Iga^ers in government and in edu- 
cation have^^^ucfht to reverse the trend. 

Practices. Social integrait ion* began around 1960 when the children of 

-I- t 

guest workers entered West^ German schools tc^ fulfill the requirements of com- 
pulsory school attendance. At first they were integrated into their respec- 
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tive cXassrooma without recognition that they- would need instruction in 
German as a .second language. When the number of su6h children increased 
en9U3h to force an "end to virtually passing ovej their unique instructional 
needk. the West German educational establishment Segan to consider steps might 
be taken to educate them. It is important to note that educational policy in 
the Federal, Republic emanates from the state level, not necessarily within a 
•single school.. 

^ince bilingual teachers with a command of GerTj^jTaTweir^ either Ital- 
ian, Danish, Q:eek,*l\2rkish, or one of the languages of Yugoslavia were dif- 
ficult to find -in West Germany, some efforjt was made to bring teacher s-^^rolin 
these countries to those West German cities having a sufficients number of 
immigrant pupils. In the industrial Rihc region, for example, six elementary 
schools had opened for S^ish children by 1971 (Hie Tines Educational Sup^ 
plement,' 1971). lb ^rsuade their more gifted graduates, ^ .continue their 
studies at the secondary level, a GyimasiUm class wds opened for such 
children. Here they were taught the GjyniiasiiiQ, or pre-university , 
secondary curriculum, in Spanish along 'with German. After three years in this 
< school, the students were to transfer to the German Gymnasium and continue 
their studies there (The Tines Bducational Supplement, 1971) , 

At a Freiburg schbol, there are internationa;L preparatory classes 
"...where new arrivals (children of various ages and nationalities) spend a 
year getting ready for German classes" (Ihe Bulletin, 1976, p. 179). In 
other cities, foreign children are separated by nationality and placed into 
special classes for two or four years or even for all nine years of compulsory 
schooling (Ftankfutter au¥38chau, 1980). in contrast, 'th/^ity of Krefeld 
fn the Kiineland (where, in the past eight years, at le&st one out of four 
<Jhildren born.Jiad non-German parents) had, for the past ten years, used busing 
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to distribute the Immigrant learners anong all the city's schools and to limit 

the proportion of such children in any single classroom to between 20 and 30 

percent. Nat all parents like the busing, and reai' social integration does 

not follow once the children leave the school at midday (Ptankfurter Rindr 

8dMu, 1980).. TUi^ks, for instance, al^ attend the Itoranic schools where, 

' . ' -\ . ' ■ ■■ . , 

once again, they are separated from German children of their own age. 

* ■ ' . 

In Bavaria, the entry point for many guest workers, German as a second 
language has now been Systematically introduced into teacher preparation, into 
the officially mandated anhriculum guides, and as a scholarly discipline at 
the university of Munich (Stocker, 1979). In the industrial city of Duisberg, 
a roving educational/cultural bus offers vocational training to tekish youth 

\ " - ' .... * ' 

using' a high-technology-equipped classroom (Hie Neek in Germany, 1980d). 
A program of full-time accelerated vocational training and instruction in lan- 
guage skills for immigrants was recently initiated. "The courses last a year 
and epre designed to achieve social integration by enhancing the participants' 
chances to find aj^enticeship openings or to enter the labo^ market" (The 
«teek in Gecmaiv, 19^0e). 

•R)' avoid school failure and strengthen the immigrants' ccinnand of German, 

/■ 

the Saar, one of the 11 West German states, has a program providing help with 
homevork for 1,500 immigrant students as well as intensive German courses at 
25 primary and lower secondary schools. Other states have provided special 
teacher-training programs for teachers who come from the immigrants' home^ 
countries, parent counseling to^link th^school and the immigrant^sTicmeln^" 
closely, preschool prog^:ams for these children, in-service education in German 
as a second language, and. special ^introductory classes for foreign workers' 
children who wish to attend the Realsdiule or a Gymnasium (Council of 
Europe* 1980). 
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An elementary school in Hanover has experimented quite successfully with 

using a Getman teacher and a Turkish teacher as an instructional team in pri- 

' t ' ■ 

mary classes where the proportion of lUrkish children has risen from 1 5 per- 

cent ia 1973 to 66 percent in 1981. Older students in the same school receive 

an extra five hours of instr-jction ''fteT school each week, alfl of this, "to 

keep open for foreign pupils the possibility of returning home by giving^ them 

a. good grounding in their /lativ^ language but without burdening them too much 

with extra lessons'* (Ftankfurter Ajndschau,. 1981). . 

The academic and social integration of foreign students into classes of 

primarily native speakers /of German has proved to be exceedingly difficult in 

a naraber of inner cities. Quest workers tend to move into older working-class 

neighborhoods where housing is least desirable. At the same time,, Gferman 

workers move away as they became more affliient. It is often impossible to 

fchieve the goal set by th^ Conference of German Ministers' of Education of 

having an upper limit of 20 percent foreign pupils peir classroom. Instead, in 

^st Berlin and in industrial cities such as Mannheim, many inner-city class- 

r6oms contain only foreigh pupils and some contain as many as 60 to 70 percent 

of such students. Since native German-speaking children are more likely to 

move on to the more difficult Realschule or Gjymnasiun at grad^ 5, in 

many cases, the lowest track Hauptsehule serves only foreign students 

■ * * 

(SUddeutscfae Zeitung, 1980). Neither academic nor social integration has 
been achieved. The "dnly bright spot on th^ horizon for teachers in the. 

__L_ ' ) * 

Hauptschule is their discovery 0f "a full range of talent among their~mix 
of foreign. students. Not all the good learners have. been drained off by the 
other* twD types ol secondary a. as. Table 3 offers an overview of the vari- 
ety of approaches to bilingual education and social integration found in the 
several itest German states. 

■40 
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Table 3 

biFPBSENT MA^ OF REPRODUCING AN C]NDBRCi;^S 



' « language 
Type of Class of Instruction 



Goal 



1. German "regu- L2 
• lar" classes 

2. "Sipecial" L2 
Classes 

3. International prep- L2 
aratory' classes 



Integrat iorv^Ass imilat ion 
Physical 'Content (C). 
German Guest Ideology (I) 
Children Worker 
Children 





Assimilation . — 



Transition and 
Assimilation 



Transition? 



4. 1-2 year nation^ 
preparatory 
classes 



L2 and "-^^-ansition? 



3s _ . 



5. National prep- 
aratory classes, 
several years' 
duration 

6. Complete national Li 
. classes 



■Transitibh? 



C-H- I++ 
C+ I++ 
C- 1+ 
C- 1+ 

r 

C- I- 



^intenance 



C— I— 



(Skutnabb-Kangas, 1981, p. 99) 



Toi ihs^e the children of guest workers in the regular classes where 
, German is the only language of instruction indicates minimal concern for these 
students' academic, socisa, economic, and political prospects. This policy 
has become outdated in most German schools. Temporary special clatJes taught 
by German teachers to. prepare foreign students for th^ transition to German 
are used in West Berlin. , Assimilation is the" eventual "goal. Baden" 
Wuerttemberg has organized separate classes for foreign students where, 
regardless of their nationality, they are taught German as a second language 



t 
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to prepare thesd for later transition to regular classes. In some places the 
former classrooras are made up of children of a single nationality. In Hamburg 
and North Phine-Westphalia, national preparatory classes e with teachers from 
the students' country of origin follow the syllabi of that country. At the 
same time, students are taught German as a second" language. Some time before 
grade 7 students may transfer to a regular German class. Finally, there-' ^ 
remain some classes still taught completely by foreign teachers where mainter 
nance of the Mam^ language is the goal and German may be ignored. On occa- 
sion, the Greek ministry of "edlication haq urged this approach in West German 
^hoois. ' . ■ % ' ' 

The concern over the language of instruction, J:he degree of sjiial inte- 
gratioii, transition, or maintenance of the native language and cultural ties 
to the home-oountry do not affe^t^all d/ildren of guest workers. An estimated 
25 percent of compulsory school-age iinmi^rant^ yoyth do not attend; any whose 
parents are in the Federal Republic illegally are very ^unlikely to come to 
school (Skutnabb-Kangas, t981). Neither Social integration nor vocational 
preparation is likely to occur in these cases. e 

Besults. Ohe educational participation and achievement level of the 
children of foreign vorkers in West Germany fall short pf comparable datj^or 
native-born Germans, "ftorfe than 50 per cenjfc do, not reach the school leaving 
qualification (Hai|ptschulabschlu88). Fifty percent of those who ought 
attend part-time* vocational education (Bentf sschule) do not avail them-^ 
selves of this opportunity" (Council of Europe, 1980, p. 13). In a recent 
survey in Bavaria "only 30 percent had a German schbol-leaving certif icatie and 
just under 50 percent had left secondary modern School (Hauptschule) after 
the ninth year. Of the young foreigners without a German school-leaving cer- 
tificate, 90 percent had no apprenticeship" (Rfilner Stadt-Anzeiger, 1980), 
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an arrangement that normally all students who successfully complete nine y^ars 
of compulsory education wrk out. Only four percent of Turkish children are 
found in either the ' Jtealachule or. the Gynnasium (Skutnabb-Kangas, 
1981). , J 

If the children's home language differs/markedly f rom CSerman or a German 
dialect other than high German \8 spoken ground them roost, of the time, aca- 
demic success becomes doubly difficult. A TXirkish child from one of the 

. * ' . ■ » , " . 

minority language groups of ^at nation may find h;Lmself /herself in a. heme 

. ■ i< 

where the family Speaks only Kcfrdish (a forbidden language in THrkey todaly), 
in a German village where sciQe lUrkish is taught, on the playground and in the 
village itself where the Swabian dialect prevails, in a«classroom where German 
dictation an^ compositions are based on high German, and in a Kdranic school 
where. Arabic $tf)d' the Arabic script aitf used (Neumann, 1979). Some would 
describe many guest workers' children as double semilinguals, i.e., showing 
incomplete language develppnent in both the native language (Li) and German 

Socially > too, the children of guest workers have difficulty gaining 

c 

equal tSreatment from their German ^eers. Evid^ce from a stu^y in the"njhr 
indicated more , immigrant children want to play with German children than 
the other way around. Poreign children in schools are on the periphery of any 
classrocin gr<iup until th^ become very fluent in German (Cobum-Staege, 1979). 
Psychologically, they often display confusion oyer idetjtity. Social,, psycho- 
logical, economic, and academic disadvantages create i/i»umerable barriers tlfet 
confront children of guect workers in the Etederal itepublic of Germany. 

For their teachers, be they German or from the students' home country, 
'I 

the situation poses grave instructional problems. Many German teachers feel 

'overwhelmed by 'the * presence of guest workers' children in the classroom. 

0' 
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Otiese teachers may ix>t have received training in the teaching of German as a 
second language; they not only face the usual spread of -ability and interest 
but also children from several Southern European countries; they may not, feel 
weli acquainted with the cultures of each of these nations? they*" may be 'obi i- 
gated to provide an .additional five hours per week of instruction to which^ 
theae children are officially entitled. If such teachers are in a Haupt- 
schule in an inner city, the majority of the student^Thay be guest vyorkers* 
children. Iteachers frcm one of the Jicme countries of^the foreign workers may 
need uiagrading of their teacher jireparation so that their teaching style will 
cohfoCTi to that used by native German teachers, a style that tends to be more 
open and less itigid than those traditional to many Southern European schools. 

Ih6 attempt to integrate foreign workers* Siildren intb Vtest German so- 
ciety gets bogged down, in several ways. Besides difficulties in comnunicating 
in German, these Children, like their counterparts in Sweden, often live *in 
enclaves or ghettos in German cities. i3ecause of a growing animosity towards 
foreigners, children's play may turn into ..fighting if ethnic pride appears 
challenged. Because foreign workers' children may lag behind their West^ Ger- 
man age cohorts, they are mistakenly considered less abl\^than Vtest German 
youth. The negative estimate of their ability appears to be corroborated when 
they~fail .tb qualify for apprenticeship upon leaving school. Many received 
inadequate schooling beforfe coming to the Federal Republic, where they entered 
school late without a oonmand of German and placed in a grade lower than their 
age group.. When they reach age 15 and can Jeav^ school, they have hot com- 
pleted the usual nine grades. As they join '^e ranks of the unemployed, Stest 
Germans ponder how to cor;fect the migrants' 'children's educational misadven- 

ture or how to persuade them to return to their home countries, Itepatriation 

'■ ' ■ • 

thus alleviates any concern for social integration. ^ ^ 
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Jfudging by the increase in graffiti calling for the expulsion of foreign- 
ers ^ (New York Tinea, 1982) and violent incidents directed especially 
against Turks, one must oonclu^lja that a good many Germans favor repatriation 

' ■ ► . 'toy 

(Der %>iegelr 1982). Uie government has taken steps to make that move 
' relatively attractive to foreign workers. Ihe harsh fact of* the matter, how^ 
ever, is that many have no real place to return to. Ihejir "German-educated 
children may feel lijttle affinity to their parents' ^^^hcme country. Iheir ' 
opportunities for vork or a personally satisfying life appear even more bleak 
there than in West Germany, 

Much public discussion centers on the .^pulation's attitude toward for- 
eign vorkers. AuslHnderfeindlidikelt, or antagonism toward foreigners, 
upsets those who see ir^ it evidence of racial prejudice. West Germans still- 
remember and wish to avoid anything resembling the Hitler years and the Hoio-r 
Oaust. Por this reason, social integration ae an accoropanimeRt of bilingual 
education appears essiential. Sure^^ for that reason "...a Cologne primary 

school has refused to, open a new reception class this [pastl Septentoer, on the 

■ ■. -•— -- ■ ■ • ■ .* ,. - ■ ■ 

grounds thaj^ it /would not be 'racially integrated.' Only five out of 30 six- 
year olds registered a|! th^ school had Qerman^j^ents. ... 'We don' t want a 
ghetto-school,' a Cologne education official oommented" (Ihe Times Educa- 
tional Supplement, 't982, p. 13!|. 

ALIENATION OP SOCIAL IMTEGRATION ' 

If social integration is a goal for newccraers\rom abroad in the schools, 
any extensive separation of these pupils into classes taught in their home 
iangus^e easily creates a gulf between them and the native pupils, /^erica's 
experience with segregation is such that one would urge others to opt for 
early integration of new foreign pupils into regular classrooms. Following 
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the aiedish model, one may then^ovide special host country language classes, 
study guidance, and hoii»' language instruction in order to aid newcomers knd to 
minimize the cultural disruption experienced by imwiigrant children. 

One also may consider the difference between an Immigrant and a migrant. 
The first term refers to a person moving into a couhtry, of ten to remain there 
permanently* The second, is used to describe people who move around, mainly in 
ord^r to seek seasonal work. In the case of botl? Wfest Germany anjd Sweden,--the 
difference between the migrant and the immigrant is blurred. Except for po- 
litical refugees, foreign workers may move relatively freely between their 
homelands and the other two nations. Por their children, however, alienation 

* ■ * „ .1," I 

in the host country and estrangement from the home culture is. in evidence^ As 
they mature and become bilingual, they face .the prospect of returning to Iheir 
parents' homeland v*jich in manyways is alien to them, vtiile repatriat^ Of 
foreign workers is being urged^by jwrae in West Germany and Sweden, that step 
may serve older Immigrants or migrants but may lead migrant ya»»th to distrust 
those around them. The migrants' teenage children mi^ decide to settle in the 
host nation and to Seek their own version of assimilatipn. In the latter case 
early social integration in school will facilitate that B^ocess. 

The case of Australia is somewhat different. Here the jet age now makes 
return, to the home country a possibility, although few immigrants ^ so except 
for short visits. Australia's educational policies so far have^^^upported ^u- 
cation with a focus on the immigrants' own culture and ianguage. There Ve 
few measures to ensure the political socialization "of iimnigrants' children 
although learning English is a requirement in schools. 

As Australia's ties With. Britain weaken, and Her population becomes less 
si^i^d towardvthose of British or Irish origins, a move to stress the develops 
ment of an Australian identity in chidren is underway, ihe Victorian Second- 
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ary Social Science Pr^ect clearly points in that direction. As imnigrant 
pupils are taught about \heir hew country f they can more read4y identify with 
their fellow Australian popils and together evolve what it means to be called 
an Australian, in every ci^se, a knowledge of English— that is, of the hos^ 
coMntry language— is a necessity if social integration is to be an outcome of 
school attendance. Ihese] policies and the others developed by Australia, 
Sweden, and West Gerftiany not only demonstrate alternative approaches to bilin- 
gual education but also point to apparent effects in reference to social ihte- 
gration. 
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